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employs. About ten million workers earn their livelihood
through it; and although the new India will presumably
wish to end such an inefficient system in favour of higher
production per man-hour, that is a matter which will have
to be approached with the greatest caution. Industrial
i revolution is seldom an easy matter. It could be fraught
with many grave dangers hi villages where machines
would be regarded as a menace by a high proportion of
the population.
Kutchbhiwani's hand-loom factories are primitive to the
wth degree. Unrelated pieces of wood dangle from thongs
of leather. Much-knotted bits of string play a conspicuous
part. Operators contort themselves into surrealist positions
as they use both hands and both feet simultaneously
to work their cumbersome equipment. Men and boys*
engaged in dyeing lengths of newly-woven cloth wander
lackadaisically among the machines with armfuls of
dripping fabric, and wash the surplus colour out by
sousing the cloth in primitive wells as their forefathers
did in the days of Asoka.
Village factories and workshops have no crfeches such as
are provided by the modern establishments of some Indian
towns and cities. Babies crawl round the busy feet of their
mothers, and older children either help with simpler tasks
or play involved games of their own devising. In one
corner of a small workshop in Kutchbhiwani, several
solemn youngsters were practising the movements of the
Indian classical dances which, if done well, are the delight
of all who watch them closely.
The villages remain strongholds of folk-dancing. It is
an art embodying the epitome of grace. It comes easily
to boys and girls who from early youth carry loads of all
shapes poised upon their heads, and who have retained the
full elasticity of their feet through constantly going barefoot.
Even in wealthier homes the inherent grace of carriage
persists; and though children from them may sometimes